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Embarkation leave 


Sheila carries daddy’s gas-mask, 
Peter carries daddy’s gun. 

Mother’s chattering on and laughing 
As if parting were just fun. 


She’s put apples in his pocket, 
He’s got photos in his book, 
When he isn’t busy fighting, 
He’ll have time to have a look. 
Dad is going to fight for England, 
For a world where men are free, 


Better times for all but—mostly 
He’ll be fighting for these three. 


SALUTE THE SOLDIER 


The soldier is giving up all he holds 
most dear. What can we do to show our 


gratitude? We can salute the soldier by 
saving. SALUTE THE SOLDIER. 


Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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The Chatwood Door guarding the 
treasure of the largest bank in the 
world. 


An artist’s view of an ultra-modern 
“‘ cloverleaf ’’ road junction. 


AT THE CROSSROADS 


OT only in removing all obstruction to rapid transport. 

but in every industrial department, the methods 

employed in the after-war period will demand maximum 

= in producing and distributing the wealth of the 
world. 


And the importance of absolute security in storage of the 
most precious dities and of d ts will be more 
widely recognised than ever. 


.- We are already coming to the crossroads of human progress 
and cannot afford to travel by any other than the right way. 
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| BANKERS’ ENGINEERS 
| HEAD OFFICE: SHREWSBURY,ENGLAND 


Teleg. Chatwood, Shrewsbury. Tel.Shrewsbury4001 | 
= < London, Manchester, Glasgow, Bombay 
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Colas paves the 
road to victory 





Night after night, the bombers’ landing 
wheels, bearing a load of 30 tons or more, 
tear down the runway at 50, 60, 70 miles 
an hour as the squadrons take off to make 
war on Axis production and communica- 
tions. Colas products paved that runway. 
When Peace returns to the Gardens and 


By Appointment to 
H.M. King George VI. 
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Country Clubs of the world, there will be Colas products again to make drives 
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and paths trim and durable, but till then—Colas is on war service only. 
“UU 


Colas Products Ltd., 5-6 Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, E.C.3 


Tel.: AVEnue 5331. Telegrams: Colasfalt, Stock, London 
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—relating to the Buoyant 
properties of the WINDAK 
flying suit. A special collar 
pad keeps the head above 
water; breast pads keep 
the wearer right side up; 
knee pads support the 
legs... WINDAK also pro- 
vides comfort, freedom of 
movement, quick release in 


Old Angus is a noble Scotch, 
a great Scotch, but how rare 
it is these days. And why? 
Until Scotch whisky is distilled 
again, we must go gently with 
our stocks, so that now and 
in the future old friends may 
meet and talk with old friends 
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rongue emergency, ventilation, warmed by the amber 
at your = heating, ample glow of , Old Angus. 
pocket room. 





* Officially known as 
Use Pepsodent. Then feel with SUIT BUOYANT 
your tongue how 
its super-cleansing 
Irium has flushed 
stain-collecting 
PEPSODENT film clean away. 
Tooth Powdee 













WINDAK Suits incorporate ANOBLE SCOTCH Gentle as alamb 
features covered by Irvin j 4 
Patent No. 407445 and others 


cone, worosremence, | OLD ANGUS 
OA6c 


Queen’s Buildings, Stockport, Cheshire. 
(tiaras 


74d. and 1/3 Ine, Tax 


Pepscdent Tooth Paste 
1/3 and 2/2 Inc. Tax 
































| | NAUTICAL COLLEGE 
PANGBOURNE 


4 A Fund has been opened for a College 
4 Chapel to serve as a Permanent 
4 Memorial to all Cadets who received 
; their training at the College and have 
’ given their lives in the Service of their 
country. All donations will be grate- 
fully received. Contributions may be sent 
to:—The Secretary to the Governors, 
The Nautical College, Pangbourne, Berks., 
and drawn in favour of the Nautical 
College Chapel Fund. 


NAUTICAL COLLEGE, 
PANGBOURNE, CHAPEL FUND 


(REGO. TRADE MARK) 


parklets 


All available supplies of 
SPARKLETS BULBS are 
-being distributed as equitably 





as possible. For the present, 


please “go easy with the 











i ies illustration above shows ad 
a section of the modern soda” and return empty 


kitchen of the Royal Scottish Bulbs promptly to your usual 
National Institution, Larbert. 





supplier. 


This kitchen is equipped with 
four-oven ESSE Major Heat- 
Storage Cooker, ESSE Steam- 
Heated Boiling Pans and Ovens 
and Gas-Heated ESSE Fish 
Fryer — all in bright easily 
cleaned finishes. 


THE ESSE COOKER 0. 
Prop: Smith & Wellstood Ltd. Estd. 1854 
HEAD OFFICE & WORKS 
BONNYBRIDGE- SCOTLAND 
LONDON SHOWROOMS 
63 CONDUIT STREET, W.! 
Also at Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow 
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includi d. 

Pathass Tan 3 each 
Obtainable only from Retailers. 

JAMES NEILL & CO. (Gheffield) LTD. 


ie 
HYGIENIC— CONVENIENT —ECONOMICAL 
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VOTRIX 


DO YOU REALISE 
9 that Votrix Vermouth 
Let S is produced in the same 
way as the best 
Vermouths previously 
imported? Votrix 
Vermouth is the 
combination, after an 
ancient recipe, of 
4 delicious wine pro- 
a gin duced from sunny 
Empire grapes and 

aromatic herbs. 
Because it is prepared 
in England it is still 
obtainable at a reason- 


have 


and 


. able price. 

Supplies unfortun- 

Votr UX ately are restricted 
at present. 


Vine Products Ltd., cannot supply you 
direct, so please ask your usual supplier. 





Vermouth 
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SHANKS 


MOWERS 


Used on the most exclusive lawns 
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FOR ALL HOUSEHOLD 
CLEANING NEEDS 











LIMITATION OF 
SUPPLIES 
ORDER... 






POLISH 








A ‘RONUK’ QUALITY PRODUCT 
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QCOLATE . «To SUSTAIN 


qucost . oe TO ENERGISE 


Wade with 
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ZONING now 
restricts Mars to the 
Southern Counties. So 
‘  here’s hoping for quick 
= victory —and plenty of 
Mars for everyone — 
everywhere. 


















GARDEN GLOVES 


TEDSON, THORNLEY & CO., ROCHDALE 


-——BOND STREET STAMP AUCTIONS 
Clients and prospective Vendors of fine 
stamps, are asked to note that as from 
M 6th, the address of the Bond Street 
Stamp Auctions will 
39-42, New Bond Street, W.1, 
where larger premises have been leased in 
preparation for important post-war develop- 


ments of eocvig?- Nidal 
e World's Leading 
H. R. HARMER Stamp __ Auctioneer, 
131-137, New Bond 8 LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Mayfair 0218 (3 lines) 
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UP A’, 


HERE’S TO IT! 
As perfect a tobacco as nature provides 
and art can devise-CHAIRMAN! Cool 
to the tongue however much it is smoked; 
pleasing in flavour; fragrant and slow-burn- 
ing, itis one of life's little blessings that count. 


Chairman 
Tobacco 


Three strengths: Chairman, medium; Board- 
man’s, mild; Recorder, full; 2/94 per oz., 
from tobacconists everywhere. 

There is also Chairman Empire Mixture, 

at 2/6 per oz. i 
Made by the syccessors to R. J. Lea, Ltd. 
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BEST BAKERS BAKE IT 
Macclesfield 
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MARMITE 


adds flavour 


and nourishment 
to 








Marmite, the Yeast food-extract, 
adds nourishment as well as delicious 
flavour to all Soups, Stews and 
Gravies. Marmite makes a savoury 
filling for Sandwiches. 











The demand for JELKS Billiards Tables to-day 
greatly exceeds the supply, but enquiries are invited 
as the position varies from day to day and we are 
occasionally able to offer excellent Re-conditioned 

Models at attractive prices, 


bi men 


HOLLOWAY RD., N.7_ Tel., North 2747 








opportunities to form a basis for Nation- 

wide evangelization after the war. Our 
serving men and women are being brought 
within the influence of the Church through 
The Church Army Mobile Canteens, Recrea- 
tion Centres, Services’ Clubs, Chapels, etc. 
Piease send gifis to help our effort to Rev. 
H. H. Treacher, Gen. Sec. and Head. 

THE CHURCH ARMY 
55, Bryanston Street, London, W.! 

(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940.) 


T= Church Army is utilizing its present 
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IT'S CLEAR-ITS GOOD! 





LIMITED SUPPLIES 
FROM 
FAMILY GROCERS 




















Smee's 














Regd. Trade Mark 


The Aga Cooker is guaranteed not 
to exceed a stated annual -fuel 
consumption; needs attention only 
once in 12 hours; is always ready, 
night and day; preserves the juices 
and nourishment in food. 


AGA HEAT LIMITED 
(Proprietors: Allied Irontounders Ltd.), 
irchard House, 30 Orchard Street, W.1. 
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[PLL be good to see the old village 

smarten itself up after the war—the 
Green and the road verges atcoscythed and 
the Jawns up at the Rectory as smooth again 
as old George’s green baize apron. George 
can remember when the Squire bought his 
first Atco motor mower. And that wasn’t ATCOTRACTORS+ 
yesterday . . . They’re pretty well known 
in these parts—Atcoand old George. Part 
of the landscape as you might say. ATCO-OPERATION 


ATCOMOWERS» 


ATCOSCYTHES= 
ATCOTRAINERS» 
IN -INDUSTRY’S 
POST-WAR LIGHT 
ENGINEERING 
PROBLEMS e 


CHARLES H. PUGH, LTD. WHITWORTH WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 





























THREE NUNS 
SAVES MONEY 


— because of its 
SLOW-BURNING CUT 


There are two special reasons why “Three Nuns” Empire 
Blend Tobacco saves the smoker money. It is scientifically cut 
to burn slowly, each ounce lasts longer, you smoke fewer 
ounces a week. It is made from fine leaf which is favoured by 
the lower duty on Empire Tobacco. To enjoy the fullest 
pleasure of smoking at a moderate cost, take to““Three Nuns” 
Empire Blend. 


Three Nuns 


EMPIRE BLEND 


2/63 AN ouNCE 


‘Cut for economy’ 








Also THREE NUNS 
Original 
AT 2/4103 AN oz. 
‘ The Vicar’s Choice’ 








Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & son,’Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of 
Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd., St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 4654 














Delicious gravy too—trich, tasty 
and satisfying, There’s nothing 
better than gravy made with oxo 
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Extra Smartness 

the shoes of | 
more & more 

menéwomen in the 

Services are being 


— with 





ALSO IN BLACK 
SUPREME for QUALITY ’ 


NUGGET 


BOOT POLISH 


USE SPARINGLY~ THE SUPPLY IS RESTRICTED 


Transport 
Corps 
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Charivaria 


Butearia has made a dramatic eleventh-hour appeal to 
President Roosevelt to withdraw from anything he might 
do that would prevent him from interfering at the last 


minute. 
° ° 


Post-war road traffic problems are already engaging the 
attention of experts. A grave war-time hangover will be 
the toot-and-run taxi-driver. 


° ° 


“T have a cold bath every 
morning,” says a Frinton 
correspondent. ‘It’s no joke.” 
So do lots of people. It’s no 
coke. 

° ° 


There is a suggestion that 
medals should be awarded to 
further groups of war workers. 
By the end of the war a few 
of us will deserve a medal for 
not getting one. 





° ° 


A health writer says watercress contains every known 
vitamin. He should not have said it. Now we shall be 
pestered with substitutes for the stuff. 


° °o 


The Listener 


“Long experience, including sixteen ears as a bishop, had con- 
vinced him that the vast majority of the clergy had nothing to fear 
if the proposed Measures reached the statute book.” 

Church newspaper. 
° ° 


“Grass is appearing between the potato rows I planted 
on last summer’s lawn,” says a correspondent. But it’s 
early yet to be sure he has got rid of the dandelions. 


Goebbels attributes German withdrawals on the Eastern 
Front to snow in the winter and mud in the spring. What 
will he think of next? Russians? 


° ° 


This Week’s Metaphor 


“Britain cannot stir up the Irish hornet’s nest without reviving 
the storms of the past, which have now been buried, as Britain 
has not tried to infringe upon Eire’s neutrality during the current 
war.”—Irish paper. 


° ° 


Listeners to German broad- 
casts report that a recent 
Achtung! programme was 
several times interrupted by 
a symphony concert. 


° ° 


A writer asks what has 
become of the old-fashioned 
comedian who joked about 
slipping on banana skins. 
And what has become of the 
old-fashioned banana ? 





° °o 


The supposed silver coffin of a one-time Chicago gangster 
is said to have been a fake. It is understood, however, 
that the contents were genuine. 


° ° 


An American soldier in London has been left £500,000. 
Before the war this would have been worth about £500,000. 


° ° 


‘Hunting people are always courteous,” says a correspon- 
dent, and instances an ex-M.F.H. who often holds open 
gates for farmers on their way to shoot foxes. 
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TRANGE are the wherries that 
Swim in the waters, 
Keen is the spear’s edge and ready the shaft-rain, 
Men of the Northland and men of the Westland 
Waiting the watchword 
Armed for the stour. 
Dark is the day now 
Under the sky’s hall 
Heavy with noise of a terrible harping, 
Song of the air host, the slayers, the savers, 
Dirge of their outgoing 
Deafens the wind. 


Roll the long wagons 

Down to the tide-ways, 
Not for the feasting and not for the fair-time, 

Hooded and painted and 

Wombs full of bane. 

Hard went the rider who 

First in the onset 

Hunted the Earth Beast and 

_ Stayed him and stemmed him, the 

Stormer of cities, sea-weary and land-worn, 
Dinned by the desert and stunned by the blast-blow, and 

Hard shall the lot be of 

Him who comes after. 

Turns the young year now, 

Trembling the sloe-tree 

Shakes down her petals on 

Helmet and shield. 


Stern be their anger and 
Strong-knit their armour— 
Fire of the furnaces— 
Leaving behind them 
Gold-hoard and word-hoard, 
Fireside and hearthstone, 
Endlessly forth sent 
Sailing the swan-path and climbing the scaur-side, 
Men of the Northland and men of the Westland 
Stubborn to stand fast 
Steel upon steel. 


Sound then your trumpets, 
Flowers of the Spring-time, 
Grey be the grass-blade and 
Stiff be the ash-wand— 
Bright is the spear’s edge and thick is the shaft-rain— 
Lift up the stars now and shake out the crosses, 
Loosen the leopards, let 
Falcon have wing. 


Hard went the rider who 
Hunted the Earth Beast, 
Hard shall the lot be of him who comes after, ° 
Scheming to manage the 
Might of the monster 
Lain low in his lair. 
Fierce shall his tooth be and 
Many shall stumble 
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But bright is the wind-flower that leaps from the 
wound-stroke, 

Bud of the blossom that flames for our freedom, 
Dark is the day now 
Under the sky’s hall 

Throng of the vanguard that thunders before them, 

Men of the Northland and men of the Westland 
Waiting the watchword 


Armed for the stour. EVoE. 
Table-Talk of Amos Intolerable 
Ill . 


ALKING of saving—have you the effrontery to say 

you weren’t?—Amos has in recent years several 

times remarked ‘The ludicrous idea that I need a 
bug to help me squander has more than once caused me 
to laugh politely but firmly behind my hand.” 


* * * * * # 


On one occasion Amos explained his extreme gloom 
(he had sat at his table for half an hour without speaking, 
except, of course, to say “Same again” with the addition 
of the relevant feminine name—for the Private Bar was 
not dignified by the exclusive services of one of the bar- 
maids, but had to get along with the spare moments of 
those from the Public and the Saloon) by saying that for 
several days he had been depressed by the thought of how 
funny the circumstances of our daily life would seem to 
children fifty years hence. 

“If only I could be there to argue with the little beasts,” 
he snarled. “Can’t they see,” he went on, “that there 
isn’t anything comic about the shape of these clothes? 
And in heaven’s name, who are they to talk, the little—the _ 
little—there, you see,” he broke off in a paroxysm of 
annoyance, “I don’t even know what word would sting 
them most. The only thing that goes a little way towards 
consoling me for the almost overwhelming bulge Posterity 
has on us all is that it will, at any rate, be paying for our 
war.” 

** # # # % 


Describing the behaviour of a dignified lady whom he 
had at last, after considerable application and effort, 
succeeded in offending, Amos said “She rose with the 
majestic, silent, pale, inexorable speed of boiling milk.” 


# * % * % * * 


We had often wondered how it was that Amos could 
identify, even when it was upside-down and at some 
distance, a serious or stern political cartoon in a newspaper. 
“That’s a hot one,” he would say after such a brief glance 
as could not possibly have given him an idea of even its 
subject, or “Wow! Bitter—bitter ...” In the end he 
explained that the whole secret lay in the (always imme- 
diately obvious) presence of lithographic crayon. ‘‘Darken 
the sky with a few strokes of lithographic crayon,” he said, 
“and your cartoon becomes, automatically, powerful.” 


In a discussion of the methods and resources of Holly- 
wood, Amos observed “It would be perfectly easy for 
them to produce Lear, with the very minimum of wrenching, 
ag an example of the safest known box-office bet—the 
Cinderella story. Why even in the girl’s name the first, 
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HEALING THEMSELVES 


“And how is our White Paper this morning?” 


[Every doctor is receiving a questionnaire drawn up by the British Institute of Public Opinion on the New Government Proposals.} 
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“Monsieur has reserved a table, yes?” 


last, and no fewer than three other letters are identical 
with the pattern.” 
% * . >; an CS * * 

Amos would sometimes refer to a mysterious personage 
he described as “my friend the detective.” We gathered 
that Amos stood to him in the relation not of Watson but 
of, as it were, mirror-Watson: one who, being in a position 
to laugh at the obtuseness of Watson, could thus place 
himself on a level with the detective and feel that it was 
really he just as much as the detective who was showing 
the insight and doing the work. 

Amos said that the task of his friend the detective was 
always made much easier if he knew who was going to 
. write about the case afterwards, and he always found this 
out as early as possible; but that this practice had its 
pitfalls. “Once,” Amos said, “when my friend the 
detective understood that the narrator was to be Mrs. 
Twisty, he naturally proceeded on the assumption that 
the murder he was investigating must have been com- 
mitted by the beautiful long-legged blonde who had 
undoubtedly been at the time incapable of committing it, 
and he based all his preliminary work on the certainty 
that somehow or other every suspect would turn up in 
the same room in due course to hear him begin by stating 
the overwhelming case against someone else only to swing 
round on the blonde in the last two minutes. It was thus 
a severe shock to him when. he discovered her locked in 





summer ISSUe ana One BuUrtYEEs womwE eowwn 


@ passionate embrace, beside several bottles of whisky, 
with an American writer who rudely announced (when 
disengaged) that he would be writing the story in the first 
person. My poor friend had misheard the name; and in 
fact it turned out that he didn’t even get a chance to make 
his own investigations.” 

* * # # # if # 

Several times Amos declared his intention of abandoning 
cigars for a hookah; but he was never able to get hold of 
one he liked the look of. “‘What I envisage with pleasure,” 
he would say, “is the prospect of being able to reply to 
somebody who asks me what I am doing when I am running 
a tap at, nf the scullery sink—of being able to reply off- 
handedly ‘I’m just filling my pipe.’” 

# % * * * * # 

An unfortunate experience with the law gave Amos 
for some years a jaundiced view of all connected with it. 
During this period he always maintained, without offering 
any explanation of the way the monkey-business he 
implied could have been worked, that he had once heard 
a solicitor telephoning to a client say quite seriously “I’ll 
remember you in his will.” 

# ca # # tt tk # 

A man put his head round the door of the Private Bar 
and asked loudly “‘Has anyone seen a book lying about?” 

Amos immediately replied ‘Yes, often.” R. M. 
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Lady Addle’s Domestic Front 


Bengers, Herts, 1944 

Y DEAR, DEAR READERS,— 

I have realized since last week 

that it is well-nigh impossible 

for me to tell the world about my sister 

Soppy’s wonderful school of Back to 

Eden Health Food Cookery without 

touching on her private life, which I 

omitted to do in my first book for fear 

of causing her pain. But now that— 

on the whole—all bitterness between 

her and her husband is over and she 

has made such a full and beautiful life 

for herself, I can perhaps dare to dwell, 

if only in a gossamer way, upon the 
true facts. 

Sophia married, in 1889, young 
Lord Hogshead—‘ Hog,” as we called 
him—and for many years they were, 
with their little family of eleven, an 
ideally happy couple. Indeed people 
used to say that they, or at any rate 
she, were almost too devoted. If Hog 
was ever away from her for a day in 
London she would invariably send a 
footman after him to see that he came 
tonoharm. It was the same with the 
children; I shall never forget how out- 
raged she was when their eldest boy 
went to Eton and she was told that 
their Nannie couldn’t go with him, if 
only for a week or two, to settle him 
in. Yet instead of making Hog love 
and appreciate her all the more for 
this wonderful wifely and motherly 
devotion, it seemed in some strange 
way to alienate him; and during the 
last war, when footmen were unobtain- 
able and Soppy therefore employed a 
detective to watch over him at the 
White City (thinking doubtless of 
those terrible mountain railways), 
things came to a crisis. After a 
violent scene in which he dared to 
accuse her of “spying on him”—of 
all wicked libels—Hog left the best 
and truest wife a man ever had and 
went to live in America. 

For a time my poor sister was very 
unhappy, though her brave spirit never 
quailed, and she kept going by throwing 
herself into a hundred interests: Mil- 
linery for horses, Tanganyikan bagpipe 
music, soap-carving, a home for out-of- 
work shrimpers, and so forth. 

Then at last she found her real 
métier—cookery. Yet more than 
cookery, for it has a fine and big ideal 
behind it: Back to Eden! Back to our 
first parents, Adam and Eve, whose 
strength and glorious health were 
responsible for the whole race. What 
they ate must be the true foundation 
of all dietetics. 


The basis of it is raw fruit (except 
of course apples, which are rigorously 
forbidden), uncooked grain, bitter herbs 
and milk—goat’s or camel’s milk if 
possible, though there is some difficulty 
in obtaining the latter just, now. 
Soppy, who is something of a scholar, 
read an article in a digest describing 
how the primitive Eastern peoples 
used to make butter by putting milk 
into goat-skin bottles and rocking it 
to and fro. With her genius for 
improvisation she gives in her little 
Handbook of Health Hints an excellent 
way of achieving this to-day. ‘Use 
up any old leather glove,” she suggests, 
“by pouring milk into it, securing the 
top with string, and then tying it 
round your waist. The gentle move- 
ment of the hips will in time churn 
the milk into delicious butter.” 

I give two recipes which show a little 
of the freshness and originality of 
Soppy’s theories. 

Fig-Leaf Broth—yYoung fig leaves 
torn apart (no instruments must be 
used in cooking as there is no evidence 
of Adam and Eve having used any) 
and left to soak overnight in any little 
puddle which Nature has formed near 
by. The whole thing can then be 
scooped up and heated over a rude 
fire in a very rude pottery dish. Just 
before serving scatter some raw barley 
kernels therein. 

Euphrates Salad (recommended for 
rheumatism).—Finely shredded bul- 
rush, laid out daintily on a bed 
of mixed river weeds. The whole 
moistened with a little bitter aloes. 

It is very short-sighted of the B.B.C. 
to reject Soppy’s repeated offers to 
give talks on the Kitchen Front 
—whieh boycott, coupled with the 
British public’s perennial prejudice 
against any new idea, makes the Back 
to Eden movement somewhat slow, 
and it was, I know, a great disappoint- 
ment to my sister when Mr. Anthony 
Eden refused to become president. 
Others, however, notably my own 
family, have given her every encour- 
agement, dear Mipsie even suggesting 
if Soppy were to open and finance a 
Home at Eden Roc that she would fly 
out every season and supervise it— 
asking only in return her fare and bare 
expenses at the Eden Roc Hotel. 

Speaking of hotels, I must end with 
a strange story about Hog, who I 
forgot to say married an American 
girl shortly before this war. One day, 
in an hotel lounge, Soppy chanced to 
overhear two American women dis- 
cussing Hog’s new wife. ‘“What’s she 


like?” asked one. “My dear, lovely, 
but quite dumb,” returned the other. 
Soppy was horrified. Music and 
beautiful sound had always meant 
much to her—she herself had one of 
the most lovely voices I have ever 
heard. To think that Hog had married 
a dumb girl shocked her deeply, and 
in spite of all she had suffered at his 
hands her generous heart warmed 
towards his poor speechless bride, and 
she sent her some of her Date Bark 
Balm, which has special properties for 
voice production. It evidently had the 
desired result, because Lady Hogshead 
wrote and told my sister exactly what 
she had said when sampling the gift; 
but I fear the whole episode proves all 
that we had already suspected—how 
low, how terribly low, Hog has fallen in 
his choice of a second wife. M.D. 


° ° 


To Corinna 


(On moving the hands of her watch 
another houre) 


ADST thou not, my Corinna, 
done 
Thy last trick on the busie sun, 
hat now the little diall bound 
With gold thy slender wrist around 
Doth testifye thy secret power 
To cheat him of a second houre? 
Was not one houre enough, that thou 
Shouldst yet again deceive him now?. 
Or is it thy revenge, that he . 
So ofte peeped in to waken thee, 
Sweet slug-a-bed, some morne of May, 
When lads and girls kept holyday 
An houre before he deigned to rise 
To chide thee with reproachfull eyes? 


Come, my Corinna!—he will keep 
Unfool’d by thee his nightly sleep; 
And, waking, tell the fleeting houres 
Upon his diall of dewy flowers, 
Whose quiet shade, at morning shine, 
Shall softlie move to mock at thine. 
Thy foolish guile will not delay 

The faithfull night and punctual day, 
Or artfully perswade the rose 

That she before the sun unclose. 

On thine, not on thy diall’s face, 
He, unrelenting, runs his race, 

And thy unkinde deceiver, he 

Waits but to be revenged on thee; 
For he untir’d will journey on 
When thy brief houre of beauty ’s gone. 


°o °) 


“The Gurkha is noted for his cookery.” 
Schoolgirl’s essay. 
No, no; for his carving. 
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said Sergeant .Chibfield to his 

gloomy and unpromising audi- 
ence, “that there ’as been a ’itch. No, 
the Education Sergeant ’asn’t run into 
the parapet this time, so there’s no 
call to start smiling. It’s only that an 
A.C.I. ’as just come out cancelling the 
education what ’e was going to give 
you this evening and ’e ’asn’t ’ad time 
to study the new detail yet, but ’e’ll 
be over as usual next week and you’ll 
’ave it double then. 

“Mr. ’Opkins is very anxious that 
the platoon shan’t go getting soft on 
this education, and ’e’s asked me to 
give you one of these emergency talks 
what the Education Orficer ’as issued 
to all senior N.C.O.s on detachment 
for use when ,the regular education 
doesn’t come up on time. 

“Before we start there’s a word or 
two I want to say on general lines. 
There’s some of you ’ere, noticing I 


. \ MESSAGE ’as just come through,” 


don’t orften take part in it, may think | 


all this education is a waste of time. 
Now, that’s all wrong. I leave it to 
the specialists to instruct, like I do 
P.A.D. and Map-reading, but I ’old 
with it. Unless you enjoy education 
it’s not going to do you the good it 
might. That’s why they make it 
voluntary whether you do this or 
fatigues 

“Some of you may ask yourselves 
‘What’s the good of it?’ That’s 
because you’re only thinking of ’ome 
service and peace-time afterwards. 
The Army ’as to think further than 
that. Suppose you was took prisoner 
of war, with ’ardly any parades, and 
no rifle to clean, no beer, no girls—’ave 
you ever thought ’ow you’d fill your 
time in then? I met a friend of mine 
the other day what’d done three years 
in Italy, and ’e told me it was only 
the education what’d kept ’im from 
thinking. ’E’d done all of Astronomy 
and British Way and Purpose and 
Leather-working without ’ardly realiz- 
ing. °E was ’alfway through Arith- 
metic when ’e escaped, and ’e told me 
that ’e was that interested in it that 
if °e was made prisoner again ’e’d take 
it up like a shot where ’e left orf. 

“Now we ’ave to come to this talk. 
It’s called ‘Did Bacon Write Shake- 
speare’s Works ?—One Hour.’ Per’aps 
I'd better give you a word or two of 
explanation first so as you can follow 
it better when I’m doing it, and not 
’ave to interrupt. 

“°Ands up, first, those of you ’00’ve 
‘eard of Shakespeare. ... Sixteen, 
seventeen. That’s most of you. You 


can explain the details to the others 
afterwards. 

“Any’ow, this Shakespeare was 
forever writing plays, many of which 
are well known. Maybe you know the 


names of some of them. . . Yes, 
’Amlet, that’s one of them ... Quite 
right, Macbeth’s another ... No, not 


Itma—that’s ’ardly a play, not speak- 
ing strictly... Antony and—what? 
I don’t know about that one, but no 
doubt they’re finding a lot of new 
ones now that education ’s taking an 
interest in it. 

“Now, there’s stories about that 
this Shakespeare, instead of writing 
the plays ’imself, like ’e should ’ave 
done, got them written for ’im by a 
man called Bacon, while ’e sat back 
and took all the credit. You may ask, 
what would Bacon want to do that for ? 
But that’s not for us to say. No doubt 
they ’ad their arrangements. 

“’Ere’s the interesting part. It 
seems, according to these stories, that 
Bacon time to time got browned orf 
with doing all the work and maybe not 
getting a fair share of the money, so 
’e ‘it on a plan of showing it was ‘im 
that was writing. °E used a cipher— 
and this ought to be very interesting 
for those of you what’s done ciphering 
on Signals or Intelligence courses. *E 
worked out a cipher what came out in 
real words instead of just jumbled 
letters.. Of course the words didn’t 
mean much, but that was where ’is 
cunning came in, because this was all 
in poetry, and you wouldn’t be likely 
to question it. Just to show you I'll 
pick out one of the examples now. 

“’Ere’s a bit that goes: ‘The 
quality of mercy is not strained it 
droppeth as the gentle rain, from 
‘eaven upon the place beneath it is 
twice blessed it blésseth ’im that gives 
and ’im that takes’ and so on. Like 
that, of course, it don’t mean nothing; 
but you’d pass it all right for poetry. 
Now, when you decipher it, it goes like 
this: ‘’Ow this ’og lingers for is away 
France Francis is to-day ’og,’ and so 
on, meaning to say it was this Francis 
Bacon, or, as it might be, ’Og, as was 
doing the writing 

“Well, now that I’ve told you what 
it’s about we may as well start. Ill 
go through it slow so as you won’t 
miss nothing. When I’ve finished I'll 
answer questions. 

“In case you don’t know the right 
questions to ask, being new to it, [’ll 
get Corporal ’Amnett to ask them from 
is copy and I’ll give the answers. 

“After that you'll ’ave two minutes 
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to think ’ard as to whether this Bacon 
did the writing part for Shakespeare 
or not, and then we'll ’ave a vote. 
And when it comes to the voting I 
don’t want the corporals to. start 
interfering or influencing the men. 
It’s better for you to give the wrong 
answer than to ’ave to depend on the 
N.C.0.s all the time to think things 
out for you. 

“When we’ve ’ad the vote I’ll ’and 
the result in to the Orderly Room to 
be sent to the Education Orficer, and 
maybe it’ll be a bit of a guide to ’im. 

“Now, ’ere we go: The problem of 
the authorship of Shakespeare’s plays 
and sonnets ’as exercised the research 
and ingenuity of scholars for several 
generations and I’ll ask the corporals 
to see to it that I don’t ’ear the flick 
of cards the moment you think I’ve 
got my eyes orf of you. The patiently 
acquired fruits of modern scholar- 
a A.M. C. 


° ° 


Crs, Drs and Chges 


EAR SIR,—When I open a 
Banking Acc with you recent 
for me winder cleaning concern 

as is doing so well, you promise me 
as how I can trust you to make no 
mistakes with me money. 

With a pinch of salt I take this and 
a good job I do, if I may so say. 

Very careful I am to get a cash book 
with Drs written on one side and Crs_ 
on the other. Under the first I enter 
all me payments and all me payings in 
goes on the Crs side. 

Mrs. Hawke watches me each time 
I does so, therefore no mistake can 
there be possible. 

Well and good so far, Mister, but I 
just look at me Pass Book and wot do 
I find you and your clerics done? 

All the Crs in me cash book you have 
wrote as Drs in the Pass Book as also 
all I enter as Drs you put where it 
says Crs which makes me I don’t 
know where I am and more confused 
than when I keep me silver on mantel- 
piece and me notes in a present from 
Blackpool in cupboard. - 

Another thing, Mister, you enter 
Chges twice with me cheques. I never 
know such people called this so how 
you came to put them down as mine 
I do not know. 

I never wrote no cheque to Chges 
yet twice I see them in me Pass Book. 

Most likely some other gents acc is 
short of them. 

I ask for a fair do, Mister. 


Yours trly, 
Hers Hawke, Esq. 
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Poor Fish 


HAD been sitting since the world 

began on the porter’s barrow. 

Sheltered though I was from the 
north, the east wind crept round the 
block of drab offices and waiting- 
rooms. The station clock crawled 
conscientiously towards the’ moment 
when my train would be due—when 
I could at least be comforted by the 
hope of its possible arrival. 

Presently there was a slight bump 

and, turning; I found that I had a 
* companion on the barrow. He was 
small and insignificant and unseason- 
ably dressed in a tight-fitting purple 
overcoat and patent-leather shoes. He 
was blue with cold and looked the 
picture of misery. 

As we sat there together, glumly 
silent, three huge planes roared over 
the station so low that I felt myself 
ducking in alarm. With a deafening 
noise they disappeared. 

“Coo!” said my companion, startled 
into speech. “Rather them than me 
up there.” 

I was about to agree when he 
went on. 

““Wouldn’t go in one of them things 
for anything. Boxed up like that, 
how do they know where they are, 
anyway? Unnatural, it seems to 
me.” 

“They are very brave,” I said. 

“Brave? Whew—w! I should just 
think they are brave. What chanst 
have they if anythink were to ’appen ? 
—I ask you. ’Ave to git out of a little 
?ole somewhere, and then where do 
they git to? Backsides of nowhere 
as like as not. It fair gives me the 
creeps.” 

I was of the same mind. But he 
seemed such a poor creature; such 
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“At present I’m in the 
S.W. 5, but she’s overdue for 
on the beach at any moment.” 


old 23 Laburnum Park Road, 
a refit, so I might find myself 


morbid imagination was out of place 
these days. I became a little patron- 
izing. He needed bracing. 

‘Well, well, someone has to do it,” 





I said breezily. “We must face up to 
these things.” 

“Ugh! No, I’m no ruddy ’ero,” he 
said. ‘‘’Ope I’ll never be asked to leave 
the ground, anyway.” 

I took a good look at my friend. He 
seemed sturdy enough, and certainly 
was of military age. A conscientious 
objector perhaps. That savoured of 
the other war. Sheltering in a reserved 
occupation, that was more like it. 

“Cooped up,” he muttered to him- 
self. ‘At the mercy of the elements. 
Not a chanst if they get a hit, poor 
devils.” 

My. curiosity got the better of me. 
Without patriotism he might be, 


devoid of the adventurous spirit, 
lacking in manly courage or even 
bravado, a bit of a shirker, a poor fish. 
But he had a certain quality, a sen- 
sitiveness which was appealing. We 
couldn’t all be tough and gallant. I 
wondered what his life could be. A 
draper perhaps, or some kind of a 
clerk. 

“Job?” he said, a slow smile 
spreading over his ordinary face. 
“T’ve a fine job. I’ve been a bit lucky. 
Wouldn’t change it for anything in the 
world. It’s a grand job. I’m in a 
submarine.” 


Let Me Explain. 


] LOCKED myself out of the house 
last night 
While seeing if I was showing a 
light. 
It really was very bad luck because 
I found that I was. 


o oO 


Unhappy Ending 
“Diamond ring, two perfect stones, 
privately, £90, or would exchange for good 
shotgun.”—Advt. in Scottish paper. 














“Come along there, please! Only four steps, a slight 
drizzle, and no air-raid warning.” 


Sewing 


O-DAY my readers are to hear something about 

sewing. There are, I am well aware, those who sew 

and those who don’t, or, to put it in another way, 
those who are pleased to find a needle in a sofa-arm, and 
those who are not; but I hope to please everyone by trying 
to explain the sewing world to the non-sewing world, and 
the question of needles in sofa-arms is as good a starting- 
ground as any. 

Why, some of my readers will ask, does it so often happen 
that we have only to put our hand or elbow on a sofa-arm 
to find a needle there, and, moreover, why doesn’t the 
needle, when we press our hand or elbow down on it, run 
further into the sofa-arm instead of further into our hand 
or elbow? Well, the answer to the second part of this 
question is rather interesting and philosophical. The 
needle does run further into. the sofa-arm, because at that 
end the needle is pointed, but a sofa-arm has no way of 
showing this, and indeed does not feel it, whereas we have 
and do. This has been explained more fully by Berkeley 
in Boswell’s Life of Johnson. The answer to the first part 
of the question is that a needle is stuck in a sofa-arm because 
that is the obvious place in which to find it again. If it 
is not found again by the person who stuck it in it is found 
by the person who puts a hand or elbow on it. This has 
never been explained, at least not satisfactorily. 

Sewing equipment is both various and complicated. To 
put this in simpler terms for the non-sewing world, there 
is a lot of it and it all gets tangled up. This is mainly the 
fault of cotton-reels. Cotton-reels are, as their name 
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One end of 
the cotton gets buried under the cotton on top of it and 
gives no trouble, but the other end, the end which comes 
into play when the cotton is unwound off the reel, can 
only be shelved by being fitted into a small invisible nick 


implies, reels with cotton wound on them. 


in the reel. If left to itself it will go on unwinding from 
the reel, that is, winding on to other things. These other 
things include other cotton-reels, balls of wool—which, 
in their turn, get unwound and can only be wound up by 
winding the wool, which includes by now the cotton from 
the cotton-reel—and cards of things like hooks and eyes, 
buttons and so on. Hooks and eyes and buttons are fixed 
to their cards by thread, and it is only possible to get them 
off by pulling the card away and unwinding the cotton- 
reels and balls of wool which were fixed to the cards by 
the hooks, thus bringing into play a hitherto unconnected 
bunch of safety-pins which will be found to be joined to 
a bunch of snap-fasteners by more cotton. Thus it will be 
seen why so much of the sewing world’s time is taken up 
by burrowing, tugging and rattling among its work-baskets. 
There is no motive behind it, not even that of self- 
importance. I must also say that when a cotton-reel 
drops from a work-basket and rolls under the sofa no one, 
least of all the cotton-reel, has done it on purpose; but, 
so subjective is the non-sewing world, no members of it 
have ever tried to pull a cotton-reel out by its cotton, 
thereby jerking it further under the sofa, without feeling 
as if they were up against a small and capricious kitten. 
Now we come to scissors. Scissors are an important 
part of every household; indeed at certain times they are 
its most important part, no household considering itself 
well-ordered if it cannot lay its hands on one good pair of 
scissors as well as one bad pair. The good pair is tradition- 
ally found in the work-basket, the bad pair hanging by 
one handle to a hook on a kitchen shelf. Originally this 
bad pair was a good pair, but through cutting cardboard 
it became first a good pair which should not be cutting 
cardboard and finally, after several years, a bad pair 
which might as well go on cutting it now. Sometimes 
tradition is upset by someone getting the bad pair sharpened, 
a radical action which puts it back in the work-basket. 
This is something which the non-sewing world can never 
fully compass, any more than it can understand why to 
use a good pair of scissors just once for its own evil purposes 
should be starting this pair on the downward path to the 
hook in the kitchen; especially if, as usually happens 
nowadays, the sewing world goes on to explain that it is 





WE pray that it may not be long before a European 
tyranny worse than Napoleon’s crashes to its doom 
and we can look back at the time when Britain alone 
barred the way to the evil hordes and say again with 


WILLIAM PITT 


“England has saved herself by her exertions and 
Europe by her example.” 


We do not know how far distant that day is; 
but we do know that the needs of the Fighting 
Forces are greater than ever. They need everything 
we can give. Have you given all you can spare to 
PUNCH COMFORTS FUND? Every penny means 
that some fighting man somewhere can have more 
of the small comforts that mean so much. Send 
to-day to PUNCH COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 

Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940. 
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“You are to be congratulated on your rabbit-pie— 
or whatever it was.” : 


the only pair of scissors in the house and that this time it 
is putting its feet down. It is at such times that-the mutual 
tyranny between the two worlds comes to a head, and 
sociologists say they do not see any way out, or not unless 
people stop putting needles in sofa-arms. 

Mention of tyranny reminds me of the sewing-machine. 
This is one of the most interesting aspects of the sewing 
world, being almost mechanical enough for members of the 
non-sewing world to consider that it has got itself on to 
the wrong side of the psychological fence, but not mechanical 
enough for it to go wrong often enough for the non-sewing 
world to be able to justify its opinion. A sewing-machine 
fits into a box or case if its owner puts it away, but does 
not fit into it if anyone else does, being in this respect 
something like a typewriter. It is also something like a 
typewriter in that while it is working it makes a noise 
which to its owner symbolizes industry. Otherwise it is 
not like a typewriter. at all. It has a handle one side and 
a needle the other and a reel of cotton on top, and some- 
where inside some more cotton which commands respect 
by knowing exactly what to do. When a sewing-machine 
goes wrong it can only be put right by its owner, and this 
is done not so much by scientific means as by a mixture of 
patience and superstition; by taking all the cotton away, 
offering up a sort of joint dedication to Providence and 
whoever made the sewing-machine, and then putting all 
the cotton back again. If scientists object that this is 
not scientific, sewing-machine owners may logically point 
out that as there is never any reason why a sewing-machine 
should go wrong there need never be any reason why it 
should go right again. I think I am right in saying that 
on no other occasion does logic enter a sewing-machine’s 
life and that if the non-sewing world knew a bit more 
about it they would not be so keen on offering to mend it; 
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and that it is easy to see why, to its owner, a sewing-machine 
is as much a human entity as any other member of the 
household. 

The sewing-machine is closely allied to what is known 
to the sewing world as dressmaking and to the non-sewing 
world as bits all over the house. Dressmaking is, to those 
who practise it, a creative process—that is, it is entitled to 
more floor-space than it gets, and to moods of sharply 
alternating despair and exultation in which outsiders 
cannot be, and therefore are, expected to share. At an 
early stage of the process the bits I was talking about begin 
to appear all over the house; they are, naturally enough, 
bits of the material being sewn at the time, but this does 
not make it less interesting to the non-sewing world that 
each bit it picks up should be the same colour as the last 
bit. As the process gets under way the bits picked up get 
smaller, until, by the time it is over, they are no more 
than mere wisps which cannot be eliminated for some days 
more but have no further significance except for the dress- 
maker, as monuments of success. 

To end up with I must say a few words on the habits of 
those sewing as seen by those not sewing. I have mentioned 
the burrowing and rattling and unwinding and all that, 
but not what I may call the interchange of equipment 
which goes on during the course of an average sewing 
evening. It is a curious fact that if one member of 
the non-sewing world is sitting between two members of the 
sewing world, this one member will pass the scissors from 
one sewer to another five times as often as each sewer will 
receive it. This is subjectivity again. If a very small 
needle is dropped, then the non-sewer will look for it 
twelve times as often as whoever dropped it. This is not 
subjectivity, but sheer hard fact. There are a lot of other 
sheer hard facts for the non-sewer, such as being forced to 
stop reading to hold one end of something the person 
holding the other end wants to cut or measure; but, taking 
it by and large, most of the problems between the sewing 
and the non-sewing world are, psychologists tell us, highly 
subjective, and therefore to be made the best of. 


° ° 


“For the Government to have voted against itself and thereby 
to have defeated itself would have been an act of sheer lunacy 
leading to chaos, and it is not a method of managing our affairs 
of which I could never improve.”—Aberdeen paper. 


Or is it? 
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“Look, Ernie—Gothic !” 
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“ But, to be quite honest, when incendiaries come down all we do is just to go right ahead and 
put the fires out.” 


Morale | 


(The Ministry of Food has said there is to be no more tinned rhubarb.) 


OME, pluck sad music from your harp for me, The humble rhubarb disappears from store. 
C Sweep all the strings with melancholy sound, (Soft! Did you know they ever canned the stuff?) 
Then hang it dumb upon some English tree 
And come and*sit with me upon the ground. How oft, its cochinealine hue a fake, 
The bitter barb a springtime welcome begs 
Let’s tell sad stories of the dearth of tins, © . And takes the winds of March with tummy-ache 
Canned fruits that were and now, alas! are ‘not: And custard guiltless of its country’s eggs! 
How few and homely plums deck salvage bins 
That once laughed golden with the apricot. How shall we bear this cumulative blow? 
How win the war? What are they doing now? 
Ah, weep for pineapple, and weep the more, Where do we stand? Let’s up and cry them “No!” 


To lack exotic fruits is not enough, (Who bought tinned rhubarb ever, anyhow?) 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, March 28th.—House of Com- 
mons: The Government is Defeated. 
Wednesday, March 29th. — House of 

Commons: The Morrow of Defeat. 
Thursday, March 30th.—House of Com- 

mons : Leek is on the Menu. 

Tuesday, March 28th.—Not since 
that little affair at Asculum, in 279 B.c., 
when the Romans “caught a packet” 
from the redoubtable Pyrrhus, King 
of Epirus, and he remarked (presum- 
ably to the local reporter) ‘One more 
such victory, and Pyrrhus is undone,” 
have victors looked less pleased with 
their victory. 

It was like this: 

Mrs. THELMA CaZzALET KErIR (it was, 
one imagines,. what Hollywood calls 
“purely coincidental” that she was 
wearing the red flower of revolution) 
moved an innocent-looking amend- 
ment to Mr. “Ras” BuTLErR’s Educa- 
tion Bill, that there should be no pay 
discrimination against women teachers 
solely on grounds of sex. 

She moved it very nicely and gently, 
and the members of the Tory Reform 
Group sat around her in various 
attitudes of determination, cheering 
at intervals like a well-drilled Greek 
chorus. 

A lot more Members got up and said 
they supported the idea. Mr. JoHN 
PaRKER improved on this retail busi- 
ness by trotting sedately to the 
dispatch box and announcing, with 
the full authority of his membership 
of the Executive. that his fellow- 
Labour Members would vote in a body 
for the amendment. 

“O.K. by me!” said Mr. BuTLER 
(roughly speaking). ‘You have a go 
and see what happens!” 

He would promise, said Mr. BUTLER, 
to talk to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir Jonn ANDERSON, about 
the idea, and see if he could get any 
decision on the whole knotty question 
of equal pay for men and women. 
But accept the idea for women teachers 
alone, he would not. It was a big idea, 
or nothing. And he was not going to 
take the thankless part of the dog, 
with the House trying it on him. - 

“And,” said Mr. BuTLEr, stoutly, 
“if you don’t like to follow my 
lead—you can get yourselves another 
leader!” 

A couple of Conservative Members 
got up and announced—to the derision 
of the majority of the House then 
present—that they intended to vote 
for the Government. Several others 
promptly redressed the balance by 
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trumpeting their determination to vote 
against. 

Mr. Victor RalIkEs, one of the 
Government’s supporters, got so carried 
away that he declared the amendment 
would “bust up the Burnham Report” 
—the scale fixing teachers’ salaries. 
Dr. Epira SuMMERSKILL (a little 
subdued for her) ruled that the Bill, 
without the amendment, would be not 
a “great measure of reform” but a 
mere ‘“‘measure of reform.” 

Mr. WILLIE GALLACHER, the Com- 
munist Party, recommended the House 
to read Karl Marx, apparently with 
the object of seeing why it should vote 
against the amendment, and then said 





A PYRRHIC VICTORY 
“ Another such victory and we are undone.” 
Mr. Quintin Hoce 


firmly that he proposed to vote for it, 
because the teachers wanted not high 
praise but high wages. Nobody (not 
excluding Mr. GALLACHER) seemed to 
follow this piece of reasoning, and 
everybody started to yell “Divide- 
vide-vide!” as they used to do in the 
good old days when divisions were 
divisions. 

Mr. ButTLER, always a logical person, 
promised the House that he would put 
the horse before the cart and see what 
could be done about equal pay before 
promising that it should be given. He 
suggested that the vote should be 
taken without further delay. 

The rebels looked uneasy. They 
whispered to each other, and looked 
rather fearfully at their Frankenstein 
monster, which would insist on taking 
curtain-calls just when they would 
gladly have shoved it well into the 
wings. However, the monster had 
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had too generous a dose of galvanism, 
and into the division lobby he 
pranced. 

Mr. Quintin Hoge and his fellow- 
Tory Reformers trooped (were dragged 
is perhaps more correct) in behind him. 
Mr. JAMEs Stuart, the Government 
Chief Whip (fresh back from illness) 
and his’ assistants marshalled their 
forces; the Reformers and the Labour- 
ites marshalled theirs. The counting 
over, Mrs. CazALetT Kerr reached 
forward eagerly for the paper on which 
Mr. Ertc Mercatre, Clerk Assistant 
of the House, had written the result. 
Quietly, Mr. MetcaLFe put it in her 
hand, 

The Reformers looked glum, folded 
their arms, stared intently at their 
boots. Mrs. Krtr’s hand trembled, for 
the fact that she held the paper meant 
that the rebels had won, the Govern- 
ment had lost—was defeated. 

Mr. Butter, his jaw set, gathered 
up his papers, bundled them together, 
jammed them into his dispatch box, 
locked the box with a determined 
snap. Mrs. Keir and the other three 
Tellers stepped smartly up to the 
Table, and, her voice trembling as 
much.as her hand, read out the result: 
For the Government, .116; against 
the Government, 117. 

The rebels and the Government’s 
supporters sat a moment in stunned 
silence. Mr. BuTLER went on.gather- 
ing up his official odds-and-ends. 

Mr. ARTHUR GREENWOOD stepped to 
the Opposition dispatch box, tried, as 
he so well knows how, to pour oil on 
the troubled waters, moved the adjourn- 
ment. The vote was not a vote of 
no-confidence in Mr. BuTLER, he said— 
a remark that produced the first sign 
of anger Mr. Butter has shown in 
the whole course of the Bill’s long 
passage. The second came immediately 
afterwards when Mr. Quintin Hoce, 
pouring some very high-octane oil 
on the. troubled flames, chose to 
speak of the Minister’s attitude as 
“blackmail.” 

The whole House rent him. Major 
MILNER, in the Chair, froze him, 
ordered him to withdraw the singularly 
ill-chosen word. 

He did so, “unreservedly,” and 
proceeded to explain somewhat rue- 
fully that he and his friends had never 
intended to defeat the Bill—or the 
Minister. 

Mr. But eR laughed ironically. Mr. 
EpEN, like the good Leader of the 
House he is, cut short the tempera- 
mental discussion by accepting the 
adjournment motion, and everybody 
walked out. 

Mr. Butter handed his dispatch 
box to a secretary and went out alone, 
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“Ts that the ‘Alert’ or the “All Clear’ ?” 


very pale. The eyes of all (not least 
those of the rebels) followed him. 

Wednesday, March 29th.—Awfully, 
awfully subdued they all were, to-day. 
Members almost tip-toed in, looking 
apprehensively at the Government 
Front Bench, as if expecting to see 
bloodstains to mark the scene of the 
crime. 

Question-time was reminiscent of 
those short but memorable periods 
spent outside the door of the Head’s 
study, anticipating the even more 
memorable periods inside. The PRmME 
MINISTER came in, sat down sternly. 
The rebels sat in mouse-like silence. 
Ministers answered questions coldly; 
Members asked them diffidently. 

Mr. CHURCHILL grimly announced 
that the House having naughtily left 
its bread-and-jam overnight, must eat 
it next day, and that there would be 
no food of tastier kind until this 
piece of reluctant mastication had been 
performed. 

In other words, he told the House 
that the altered clause in the Bill was 
to be excised—cut clean out of the 
Bill. And the cutting out was to be 
a test of the House’s confidence in the 
Government. If the cut were not 


made then “‘the usual constitutional 
consequences would follow.” 

In vain did the House protest. 

Thursday, March 30th—Crowded as 
it has seldom been for years the 
House passed the most muddled and 
confusing day it has passed for— 
generations, probably. 

Points of order, technicalities of all 
sorts, speeches that were nominally 
about one thing but really about 
something quite different, a certain 
touchiness all round, helped to make 
the general atmosphere of confusion. 

Mr. CHURCHILL was there early and 
ignored the cheers from the naughty 
Members—and the good ones too. 
The Members (both sorts) sat glumly 
contemplating the meal of words that 
was laid determinedly before them 
with the brusque annoyed-nanny-like 
order—Eat every bit of it, or 1” 

Some of the prospective recipients 
of gastronomic discipline struggled. 
Some said it was not fair, that 
Ministers) should not make them 
consume so indigestible a dish as their 
own tough words—especially so soon 
after they had been served up for 
the edification (or otherwise) of the 
Government. 





But Mr. Cuurcui11, folding his arms, 
repeated that there would not be 
any more food from the Government 
kitchens until this unwanted meal had 
been eaten, and that, if it were not 
eaten, there would be no more meals 
at all from Churchill’s magic oven. 

So, protesting violently, grimacing 
unhappily, wailing tearfully that it 
was “nasty,” the naughty ones ate 
humble pie, as ordered. A lot of their 
friends came in (some of them to the 
puzzlement of the officials of the 
House, so rarely are they seen) and 
the number who consumed the meal 
was 425. But 23 declined even under 
pressure. And so the Government 
got a vote of confidence by 425 
votes to 23, which seemed to give 
Mr. CHURCHILL satisfaction, for he 
went out beaming broadly. 

It was an impressive vote of 
confidence numerically. But whether 
it did much to clear away “misunder- 
standings” abroad your scribe takes 
leave to doubt. 

An American officer who sat with 
him listening to the debate made what 
may be considered the appropriate 
comment: “What—in—heck’s—it— 
all—about ?” 
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“Hm! 


H, but surely we must have a 
Bridgehead ? 
Why ? 


Security. 

On the Continent ? 

Of course. That’s where our enemies 
always are. 

But you’re not seriously suggesting 
that after the war we should have a large 
chunk of France ? 

I didn’t say France. In fact I 
haven’t considered the details at all. 
But the principle is surely sound ? 

What principle ? 

Well, as I said—“‘Security.” Russia, 
poor old Russia, is rightly afraid that 
she may be attacked again—from the 
west. So almost everyone, except the 
Poles, is agreed that Russia ought to 
have a good defensive frontier, which, 
for reasons not quite clear to me, means 
a nice slice of Poland. Is that right ? 

I don’t quite like the way you put it: 
but it’s roughly correct. 

Fine. And I at least should not be 
wildly astonished if she had a defensive 
slice of Finland as well. 

You mustn’t forget that Poland is 


Little Talks 


going to have a slice of Germany in 
exchange. 

Oh, yes, I’d forgotten that. Is 
Finland going to have a slice of 
anything in exchange? 

Can't say. 

Never mind. You now perceive the 
principle. Well, poor old Britain is 
always attacked from the East. And 
like poor old Russia, she likes to meet 
the assault on someone else’s territory 
and not on her own. 

I don’t think that’s quite a fair 
way of. 

Never mind. It’s the truth. Last 
war we succeeded in stopping the first 
assault on the soil of France and Bel- 
gium. This war we weren’t so lucky. 

France failed us. 

Quite. _And—who knows ?—poor 
old France may fail us again. Now, as 
a great many people are beginning to 
understand, it’s much more difficult 
to get troops from England to France, 
across the sea, than it is to get troops 
from Russia to Poland, say, or from 
Russia into Finland. Do you agree? 

In war-time—of course. 





Isn’t that the Flungarian Rhapsody?” 


_ And therefore Britain’s case for a 
defensive frontier, or in other words, a 
slice of someone else’s country, is much 
stronger than—well, anybody’s. 

I don’t think I can follow you there. 

I don’t see how you can avoid it. 
The argument is that the Great Powers 
must have their troops where they 
want them—hbefore the war starts, not 
after. We want them in Europe. 
Correct ? 

Yes. 

Well, then, our defensive frontier 
must be somewhere on the Continent ? 

Look, here, old boy, you may think 
you’re being very logical, but logic isn’t 
everything, you know. 

Well, what’s your answer ? 

What I said. You can’t really talk 
about taking a slice of France. 

I didn’t say France. I love France— 
though I don’t know that her war- 
record entitles her to better treatment 
than Poland, for example. 

I wish you'd keep off Poland. 

I know. A lot of people wish that. 
Now you mention it, it would be rather 
fun to have a bit of France. Poor 
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Mary Tudor would bound out of her 
grave and sail away to Calais. 

Poor old France. 

We could give her Southern Ireland 
in exchange. 


I’m not sure that that would work. 


Anyhow, we haven’t got Southern 
Ireland. 

We haven’t got East: Prussia. But, 
seriously, just. imagine if you could go 
to Die without a rt! Just 
ioeatae the Café nek Salenael 
to us! 

I don’t think that’s at all a good 
idea. It would be under our Licensing 
Laws and there’d be no wine fit to 
drink. 

Of course. You’re absolutely right. 
No, that would be barbarous and cruel. 
That cuts out France. Where shall we 
have our Bridgehead, then? 

I haven’t agreed yet that we’re going 
to have a——_- 

Now, don’t begin that again. The 
only remaining question is, Where 
shall we have it? Italy? 

Bridgeheads in Italy don’t seem to be 
a crashing success. 

Too right.. But mind you, there’s 
something to be said for Italy. We 
could give her Madagascar in exchange. 
Or South Wales. 

Whereabouts. will the Bridgehead be ? 
Oh, Florence—Genoa—that sort of 
thing. 

To make absolutely sure of cosmic 
unity, why don’t you throw in Rome ? 

Not a bad idea. We’ve only had 
one English Pope. I don’t see why 
there shouldn’t. be another. 

They could have the Lord Privy Seal 
in exchange. 

Now you’re being frivolous. No, I 
don’t, after all, think Italy will do. 
It’s always snowing. 

Nobody will ever travel in Italy again. 

I think, perhaps, we’d better go 
back to my Hanover Plan. 

What’s that ? 

I told you, months ago. 

I’m glad to say, old boy, that some of 
~ crazy notions do pass out of my 


There are plenty of exits. 

What exactly do you mean by that ? 

Never mind, old boy. I think I 
explained to you that if Queen 
Victoria had been a boy King George 
would now be King of Hanover. 

I don’t quite follow. 

Well, anyhow, wntil Queen Victoria 
the King of England always was the 
King of Hanover. 

But, old boy, you can’t seriously 
suggest—— 

It was a very good arrangement; and 
if it had been kept up perhaps old 
— would never have done his 
stuff. 
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All these “ifs” don’t get you any- 
where. 

I don’t. think it matters. The only 
question is, Would it be a good Bridge- 
head? I think it would. Of course, we 
should include Hamburg and all the 
Northern Ports 

You’re raving. 

Not at all. Such a Bridgehead, as I 
think I remarked before, would have 
two other good points. Having the 
ports, we could watch the German 
imports and keep a check on disarma- 
ment that way. 

But you can’t—— 

The other thing is, it would be 
enormously educative for the Germans 
to see one of their own provinces being 
run in a sane, civilized British manner. 
In fact I can’t think of any other 
way to re-educate them. They’d only 
have to cross into Hanover to see—— 

The British Licensing Laws at work. 

No, we'll leave them behind. But; 
seriously —— 

Just to humour you, may I ask 
what .you propose to give Germany in 
exchange ? 

Not a thing. 
country. 

Then what about the Atlantic Charter ? 

Doesn’t apply to Germany. 

We don’t all agree about that, old boy. 

Well, I do. I said so from the first. 
I suppose you don’t recall a little chat 
we had on September 10th 1941—just 
after they produced the Charter ? 

Can’t say I do, old boy. 

Well, I pointed out then that it 
didn’t make sense for Germany, and if 
everybody had said the same thing 
then—— 

I know what you mean. 





She’s an enemy 


But now 
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you’re going out-and-out for “territorial 
aggrandisement”’. You can’t mean that. 

Oh, well, of course, formally, it 
would be a _ ninety-nine-year lease. 
That’s what they do about the bases 
and aerodromes in Newfoundland; and 
nobody, by the way, calls that terri- 
torial aggrandisement! And nobody, 
by the way, gives Newfoundland any- 
thing in exchange. 

Let’s be quite clear, then. Your 
suggestion is that Great Britain, at the 
Peace Table, should ask for a large 
Bridgehead on the Continent—— 

Preferably Hanover. 

To be held from Germany on a ninety- 
nine years’ lease ? 

Correct. 

You ought to see a doctor. 

And they can have you in exchange. 

A. P. H. 


° ° 


A Bevin Boy 


4 ig be an airman—that is why 
He joined the A.T.C. 

But he’s a pitman now because 
His number ends in 3. 


His sense of humour is not dead, 
He does not peak or pine: 

He merely says “‘ Were mine the choice, 
The choice would not be mine.” 


° °o 


Shutting the Stable Door 


“Mr. Hawke said that Ministry Orders 
provided that no substance, edible or 
otherwise, should be added to a cake after 
baking.”—Daily Mail. — 
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“Can you keep a‘ Most Secret,’ Doris?” 
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At the Play 





“OnE Room” (APOLLO) 


THE play is a farce, the room a 
studio in Chelsea. Surprisingly, it has 
only two doors. No matter: there are 
both a bed and a convenient window, 
and it is through this doubtfully magic 
casement opening -upon the froth of 
perilous plots that Peter Blake (Mr. 
GENE GERRARD) climbs backwards 
and forwards with sad _ regularity 
during at least the first half of the play. 
Peter, who is an artist turned house- 
painter—all this happens, 
we gather, in some remote 
pre-Hitler period—spends 
his time in scaling ladders 
and standing on painters’ 
cradles. Hence his morning 
cradle - song outside the 
Beldon studio just as 
Pauline Beldon (Miss Wrnt- 
FRED SHOTTER) opens her 
eyes and sets the farce 
moving. 

Unfortunately, it never 
gathers speed. Those who 
hope as usual for a moon- 
struck revel laid in some 
mad hatter’s castle will be 
disappointed. The play 
contains the regulation 
jokes—both of them—and 
very little else. Mr. 
REGINALD Lone, the 
author, has unwisely 
economized in both cast 
and invention, and for 
three acts we have to make 
what we can of a pair of 
mixed doubles — Pauline 
and her artist - husband 
James (Mr. Cart BERNARD) 
and Peter the Painter (Mr. 
GERRARD, game to the 
last) and his conqueror, 
the baby-talking Elizabeth 
(Miss PHYLLIS CLARE), whose marriage 
and migration must have added new 
terrors to life in Hampstead. (How- 
ever, this was a long, long time 
ago.) 

In farce four people are all too few. 
When none of the four has any 
special character and the author jests 
with difficulty, hope flickers ‘and fades. 
Mr. Lone goes conscientiously through 
the routine drill from strip-tease to 
the rearrangement of sleeping-partners, 
and one feels that if he had to produce 
a fifth personage it would be either a 
mother-in-law or a broker’s man. At 
times during the third act even this 
diversion would be welcome. 

One can only record that at curtain- 
fall James and Pauline (having added 
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a house in Berkeley Square to the one 
room in Chelsea) are still together. 
Peter and Elizabeth, deserting 8.W.3, 
are about to begin a dubious career in 
the wilder North-west. Miss SHOTTER, 
who must remember with regret the 
roaring ‘twenties of the Aldwych, 
plays Pauline with a gallant assur- 
ance worthy of happier things. 


Mr. GeRRARD’s Peter maintains the 
mechanical vivacity of the part; Mr. 
CaRL BERNARD manages to make 
James, who has been dealt a hopeless 
Yarborough, more likeable than the 
pictures on his studio wall; and Miss 
CLARE spares no effort as a young 





PUTTING FORWARD A PROPOSAL 


Elizabeth Barrie. ......4.-. Miss Poytuis CLARE 
No oi ot cet ae vo 
The Hon. Mrs. Pauline Beldon . 
ee ne 


woman who must suffer perpetually 
from a streaming cold. J.C. T. 


“UncLteE Harry” (GARRICK) 

THE way in which Harry Quincey 
disposed of his elder sister on an 
autumn night in 1908 approached the 
perfect crime. Here, indeed, was an 
example of murder as a fine art, and 
its story, as told in this English version 
of a New York success by Mr. THomas 
Jos, is both one of the tensest plays 
on the London stage and, unexpectedly, 
one of the most affecting. As a rule 
the conventional murder plot is mere 
clockwork ; its characters are bloodless. 
But the author of Uncle Harry has 
managed to convey terror and pity: 
these people are as plausible as that 


Mr. GENE GERRARD 
. Miss WrniFrRED SHOTTER 
Mr. Cart BERNARD 
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over-furnished Edwardian sitting-room. 
Their tragedy seems near and real, 
and the players, led by Mr. MicHaE. 
REDGRAVE and Miss BEaTrix LEH- 
MANN, preserve the suspense. 

“Uncle” Harry, young drawing- 
master in a North-country town, is 
a pleasant, ineffectual, short-sighted 
fellow, ruled by his possessive and 
quarrelsome sisters. They keep him 
jealously apart; they destroy his love- 
affair with Lucy Forrest; they fight 
over him unceasingly. One September 
evening, goaded beyond the limit, he 
makes his resolve to rid himself of 
both and to get Lucy back. Gradually, 
subtly, the author shows 
us how the thought forms, 
how the method is decided, 
how Harry spends the 
evening at home and at 
the “Blue Bell” building 
his case, how he tricks 
Lettie into giving Hester a 
poisoned cup, and how 
Lettie is tried and—on 
circumstantial evidence— 
condemned. Harry will 
be free now; but it has 
been a useless effort. Lucy 
refuses him. Overcome, he 
seeks to clear his sister. 
Again it is useless: on the 
day before the execution 
the prison governor rejects 
Harry’s confession, and 
Leitie, now deadly quiet 
and bitterly aloof, refuses 
4 aid. We are left to remem- 
ber the Uncle Harry of 
the play’s strange pro- 
logue - cum - epilogue, a 
lonely figure creeping about 
the bar-room, telling the 
story to incredulous 
strangers, shunned by 
former friends, always 
with Lettie’s shadow beside 
him. 

The atmosphere is extra- 
ordinary. One will not readily forget 
the scene in which the murderer reads 
to Lettie the dirge from Cymbeline 
while he is waiting for Hester to die 
upstairs. Mr. REDGRAVE has never 
been so good as in this imaginative 
and haunting performance, and Miss 
LEHMANN plays her last scene with an 
icy power. Among the others one 
recalls especially the dark frustration 
of Miss Ena Burritw’s Hester, Miss 
Susan RicHarDs as a North-country 
maid, Miss RacHEL Krempson’s Lucy, 
and the members of the local Glee 
Club at the “Blue Bell,” notably Mr. 
Lee Fox as the bouncing young 
chemist who sells the poison to Lettie 
and who becomes an important witness 
at the trial. é.C. f. 
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Syrian 


: Y the way,” said Major Tod- 
B dington at lunch, raising his 
voice officially above the bully 
beef a la Kgyptienne, ‘‘there’ll be a new 
officer in the Mess to-night. Be a bit 
careful what you say to him. I mean 
about General de Gaulle and all that. 
Of course it’s all settled now, but let 
sleeping dogs lie. Not that I want to 
dictate, and of course for all I know he 
may not care a hoot.” 

There was a rather uncomfortable 
silence, and then Captain Boswell, who 
was at school with Major Toddington 
and knows how his mind works, said 
that of course we would all play ball, 
but what sort of fellow was this new 
officer, and where did he come from ? 
And why had we got to be so 
careful ? 

“One of the best,” said Major 
Toddington, ‘though of course I 
haven't met. him. Syrian. We’re 
getting Syrian troops to help in the 
Depot, and he is in charge of them.” 

I happened to be the first. to arrive 
in the Mess on that particular evening. 
Soon after I had secured my beer a 
stranger came in, and I collected my 
Arabic together and forced a smile. 
Possibly the man spoke English as 
well as I did, but I felt that it would 
be courteous to speak to him in his 
own language. 

“T am pleased to meet you,” I said, 
grasping him by the hand. “What 
will you imbibe ?” 

“The pleasure,” he said in very 
clear Arabic—much clearer than most 
Arabic-speaking people use, because 
the Arabs, like the French in peace- 
time, have a very poor grasp of their 
own language—‘“‘is mine. A Scotch- 
and-splash.” 

It happened to be one of our rare 
Scotch days, so Sergeant. Bell served 
the required stimulant, and I tried to 
think of something to say that would 
not touch on political issues. 

“Do you play darts?” I said. 

“Yes” he replied; “at home I play 
a lot.” 

I was delighted to find that.Syria was 
so civilized. I had always supposed 
that it was in much the same state as 
when the Assyrians (were they the 
same lot?) came down like the wolf 
on the fold with such a marked lack 
of success. 

The new officer whitewashed me. 

“You play well,” I said. “Is the 
game popular in your country?” 


“Most people play it,” he said, . 


“except. teetotalers. Every beerhouse 
has its dart-board.” 
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“TI suppose I shouldn’t te. you, but this lane goes to the 
new American camp.” 


The Arabic word he used for beer- 
house means, literally, place-where- 
men-drink-and-are-merry, but I knew 
what he meant. 

We stood at. the bar chatting about 
this and that, and then Puddle came in. 
Puddle is not a very tactful sort of man, 
so I thought it as well to remind him 
about Syrian susceptibilities. 

“Don’t mention General ——,” I 
whispered. j 

“Why not?” asked Puddle loudly. 
“Pretty good chap, if you ask me. 
After all, he was the Frenchman who 
came over to us when we seemed to be 
beaten.” 

“T agree,” said the Syrian. “Person- 
ally I think we owe him a lot... .” 

Then Puddle and he began a long 


conversation in Arabic of which I could 
follow very little. In a lull in the 
barrage I reminded them of my 
presence by asking the Syrian what 
part of Syria he came from. 

“Syria?” he said. “I’m only lent 
to the Syrians. Actually I come from 
Shropshire—England, you know. What 
part of Egypt do you come from?” 

Sympson says the last question was 
an undeserved compliment to my 
Arabic. Personally I am not so sure. 
I put it down to the effect of Egyptian 
gin on my complexion. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war eonditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 
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“Here are two more for our magazine list of old boys 
serving: Martin Major, miner; Martin Minor, major.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Nicolas Berdyaev 


In his introduction to Slavery and Freedom (GEOFFREY 
Bugs, 25/-) NicoLas BERDYAEV indicates his philosophical 
position: “‘As the result of a long spiritual and intellectual 
journey I have arrived at a particularly keen awareness of 
the fact that every human personality, the personality 
of the least significant of men, bearing as it does within 
itself the image of the highest existence, cannot be a 
means to any end whatever.” As a Russian who felt 
intensely the oppression of his people he approved the 
Bolshevik revolution on social grounds, but its spiritual 
aspect was uncongenial to him from the first. Banished 
from Soviet Russia he settled in Paris, where, both among 
the Russian émigrés and in bourgeois society generally, 
he found an opposition to spiritual freedom as strong as 
among the Russian revolutionaries. What he calls ‘the 
lure of the cosmos” was operative everywhere, the illusion 
that war or sex or money-making or a return to the soil 
or xstheticism or nationalism or revolution contained the 
solution of man’s dissatisfaction with life. An often brilliant 
and sometimes profoundly original analysis of this illusion 
in all its varying forms occupies most of his book, the 
aim of which is to free man from temporal idolatries and 
quicken his consciousness of himself as a spiritual being 
whose goal is not in time. One of BERDYAEV’s most 
marked qualities is his uncompromising sincerity. This 
is how he deals with the idolatry of statecraft—‘ Politics 
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have never been an expression even of intelligence, to say 
nothing of nobility, or of goodness. The so-called great 
among statesmen have said nothing wise.” Nor, though 
a Christian, does he spare those theologians who have 
subordinated the individual to the needs of the family or 
the nation. St. Augustine, he says, wrote a treatise on 
marriage which is highly reminiscent of methods of 
cattle-breeding, and Christian teachers: in general have 
failed to distinguish between love and sexual attraction, 
regarding both equally as an instinct for the service of 
family and racial life. The chief flaw of the book is its 
lack of tranquillity. BERDyYAEV speaks of himself as a 
bitter controversialist, and seems throughout rather to be 
flogging mankind up a mountain than beckoning to it 
from the summit, and so is more lucid in exposing error 
than in revealing truth. H. K. 





France in a Nut-Shell 


One has seen it suggested that a nation should retain 
its cultural without its economic independence: which is 
as much as to say that culture is not the fur of the animal 
but only something more like a highly ornamental collar. 
If there is one nation whose economy is its culture, that 
nation is France; and French Life and its Problems 
(HacHETTE, 3/6), which explains with admirable candour 
and sympathy the historic excellencies and defects of the 
French social system, becomes, incidentally, a highly 
illuminating comment on European humanism. What is 
wrong with France, as Professor H. J. FLEURE sees it, 
is the dislocation induced by three competitive systems 
which a compromising genius like England’s would have 
welded. You have medieval France—Roman and 
Christian, the “Whitehall” ideology of Louis XIV, and 
the France of the Revolution. All three still struggle for 
supremacy, and the resultant internal malaise, the loss of 
seven per cent. of her population in the last war, and the 
undermining of her traditional ‘small man” by luxury 
imports go far to explain France’s collapse. There is an 
unbridged gap, the author explains, between Jacques 
Bonhomme and high finance; and Jacques is “not interested 


in machines and overseas possessions.” “Vivre obscur @ sa 
guise”’ is his motto—and there have been many worse. 
H. P. E. 
Off the Air 


As his publishers say, Mr. RayMonp Gram Swine needs 
no introduction to British listeners, who have now the 
opportunity of possessing what he describes as “a public 
diary of broadcasts and speeches.” Preview of History 
(MacpDonaALD, 10/6) contains the essence of eighty-two 
broadcasts given between December 1941 and May 1943, 
besides eight collected speeches made to American colleges, 
universities and a committee. The book begins with a 
prelude in which we are reminded, very sensibly, of the 
dangers besetting the “unrealism” of our present notions 
of peace. The statement in the first broadcast is not so 
satisfying—‘‘The price of democracy is high but the price 
of utter safety is still higher. It is to be a nation of 
obedient soldiers whose lungs draw no breath of free air.” 
Perhaps the most interesting brqadcast is the one that 
compares the Beveridge Plan with the Burns Report, 
pointing out that the former is “largely an insurance 
system’? and the latter, though offering less insurance, 
aims at providing training for work and employment for 
all the able-bodied. Mr. Gram Swine ends with a 
quotation from the letter of an American mother who 
had lost her son, afd echoes her plea—‘‘Let us have more 
truth and more courage.” B. E. B. 
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Gardener of Happiness 


Tzi Hsi, Dowager Empress of China, ended a misspent 
life by insisting that girls should have schools as well as 
boys. Why she did so nobody seems to know, for few 
Chinese girls’ schools, being mostly Christian foundations, 
could register under the new scheme. There was a simple 
test of Confucian conformity. The first school that did— 
. “The School of Accuracy and Good Manners”—is the 
scene of Lady Hostn’s delightful memories of Peking’s last 
peaceful autumn, which saw her the guest of its principals, 
Miss Flower-of-the-Tree Way and Miss Fragrance-of-the- 
Lilyblossom Lo. By this time the venture was hard 
put to it to compete with better-financed rivals; but its 
hospitable owners provided a little pavilion whence their 
blood sister, “Gardener-of-Happiness” as they called her, 
could share their frugal school meals and their abounding 
intellectual and spiritual life. She went shopping with 
them, and managed to give Miss Way her first silk dress- 
length for twenty years. She discussed the philosophy of 
Basic Genesis with Miss Lo. She intervened successfully in 
a long-winded school lawsuit. Lived rather than observed, 
The Pool of Ch’ien Lung (HoppER AND StoveutTon, 10/6) 
is a gay and gracious blend of the homely and exotic. 

H. P. E. 


Music in Germany and England 


Though somewhat too diffuse, Dr. Berta GrEIssMaAR’s 
account of her life as secretary first to Wilhelm Furtwangler 
and then to Sir Thomas Beecham is of great interest, both 
personally and politically (The Baton and the Jackboot. 
Hamish Hamitton, 15/-). Of Jewish origin, Dr. GrissMaR 
was born in Mannheim, at that time a centre of musical 
culture. From her father, who kept a violin in his office 
and played it at odd moments, she inherited a love of 
music, with which, in the best German tradition, she 
combined a taste for philosophy, writing a thesis—‘‘ Art 
and Science as Concepts of the Universe”—which was 
rejected by Heidelberg University but accepted by Frank- 
furt. During the last war many actors and musicians 
were exempted from military service in Germany, and it 
was during these years that she became acquainted with 
Furtwangler, who asked her to be his secretary when 
shortly after the war he was appointed conductor of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. For many years her life 
as his secretary and general manager was very full and 
happy, and by the time Hitler came to power Furtwangler 


was world-famous, though Dr. GztssmaR records a rebuff . 


from Charles Chaplin’s manager, who when, on a chance 
encounter of the two celebrities, she suggested that they 
should be photographed together demurred. Who was 
Furtwangler compared with Chaplin, he asked. Did he get 
four thousand love-letters a day? Did he have to employ 
three secretaries to deal with his fan-mail? Almost as soon 
as Hitler became Chancellor, Dr. GzissMAR was insulted 
and menaced by the Nazis. For a time Furtwangler 
struggled to retain her, and to preserve his own indepen- 
dence, and at the close of 1934 resigned from the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. But finding that he was not 
free to leave Germany he accepted a secretary chosen by 
the Nazis and finally capitulated unconditionally to Nazi 
control. They had, as they boasted, created a panic 
round him, and the easy and privileged existence he had 
so long enjoyed had not fitted him to contend against 
such experts in terrorism. Dr. GeissmaR describes her 
own troubles vividly, but with a detachment which allows 
her to give a pleasant glimpse of a village constable sent 
to interview her but entirely ignorant of what it was all 
about—“On the wooden bench before the little house, 
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under a blooming chestnut-tree, sat the rotund and placid 
representative of village authority.” After her escape to 
England she became secretary to Sir Thomas Beecham, 
whom she had long admired at a distance and appreciated 
still more at close quarters. But her intense relief at 
getting away from a country where music was controlled 
by the government does not conflict with a reasonable wish 
that England would be a little less casual in its support 
of the arts. H. K. 


Progressive Conservative 


The Rt. Hon. the Secretary of State for India (and 
Burma) has once again brought together a number of 
speeches and articles for reproduction in book form. A 
bold action for any politician to undertake, not only 
because pronouncements of a few years back are apt to 
read strangely in the light of events that have taken place 
since, but also because readers do not in general care to 
see oratory in print. They are apt to resent rhetoric in 
that form: coming suddenly across references to the ‘‘ Hon. 
Member Opposite” or to the “Toast I have to propose 
to-night” pulls them up with something of a jerk. It may 
be said, however, that Mr. Amery’s little volume—The 
Framework of the Future (Ox¥roRD UNIVERSITY PREss, 6/-)— 
stands the test of publication in book form better than 
most. The author styles himself a Progressive Con- 
servative, and most of the speeches and articles reproduced 
here were, he admits, addressed to Conservative audiences 
or inspired by Conservative philosophy. India, naturally, 
provides the subject for two chapters—one an address to 
Americans, the other a reprint of a speech in the House of 
Commons, in March of last year, called “The Indian 
Deadlock.” ‘These are good and informative. There is 
also a useful and scholarly article on Education; and 
Birmingham had the pleasure of listening to an address on 
“What We Are Fighting For’—perhaps the best of a 
creditable collection. L. W. 
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“,.. and 1 keep telling rou I was in front. Now 
let’s forget it, shall we?” 








HAT telephone again. When I 

get a moment I am going to lay 

a piece of orange-peel on the 
tomb of its inventor. As I cannot 
remember who he was I mean no 
personal disrespect.. But he did more 
to disintegrate society .. . 

“‘Who goes there? Qui vive? We're 
not supposed to say ‘Hullo’ any more, 
and they may be listening. Yes, I’m 
afraid she is. Laryngitis. Well, just 
a whisper. The funny thing is her 
whispering makes me shout, as if she 
were deaf or an Esquimaux. Luckily 
I’ve got a week’s leave. Oh, easily. 
I’m a very good cook, and getting 
plainer every day... .” 

Now for half an hour in the kitchen. 
Let us work-up a culinary rhythm. 
Calmness is everything, they say, 
coupled with a deep love of one’s work. 
To the born cook even paunching a 
rabbit is lyric exercise. What is that 
hissing? It is the milk crossing the 
Dniester. A moment ago it was cold. 
How it bubbles as it spreads over the 
stove! ... 

“ARE YOU ALL RIGHT?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“NOTHING YoU WANT?” 

“Could I have a bottle? ” 

“RATHER .. .” 

I have been convinced for such a 
long time that women waste a tremend- 
ous lot of time and energy putting 
things away that I am glad of this 
opportunity to spread all my essential 
requirements round me in a semi-circle, 
so that I need only reach. No stooping, 
and none of that damned burrowing 
in cupboards before and after meals. 
Can it be that I have poured the hot 
milk into the hot-water bottle? Such 
was not my intention. Never mind. 
The great thing is, it was hot. It was 
probably burnt too, so let us say no 
more about it... . 

“WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE FOR 
LUNCH?” 

“Anything. You needn’t shout.” 

“Sorry. We’ve been sent a nice 
book of French war recipes, one of 
which I should quite like if it were 
slightly altered. It has the blessing 
of Madame Prunier and a charming 
name, Morue Aux Topinambours.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“A cod and several Jerusalem 
artichokes.” 
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“You couldn’t alter that cast much.” 

“Yes, I could. I could have a 
Jerusalem artichoke and several cod, 
BECAUSE I LIKE COD BETTER THAN 
JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE.” 

“You’re shouting again. What is there? ” 

“ An ominous slab of cold fat bacon.” 

“No, thank you. Egg...” 

Whenever I set about rehydration 
I feel a great personal sense of grati- 
tude to the loyal, sensible, generous, 
hardworking, democratic little hens of 
America. It is really uncommonly 
decent of them to go on filling packet 
after packet for people like me. 


Wyandottes of Minnesota! 
Laying for the Allied cause, 
I am on your shell-less rota, 
And I greet you with applause! 
You must, with us other toilers, 
In the Peace Procession march, 
We by then will all be boilers, 
Underneath the Victory Arch. 


I am not quite happy about the last 
two lines, which seem to strike an 
unintentional note of pessimism, and I 
must make certain that Minnesota is 
in the Egg Belt and not the Great 
Conveyor Belt of America. There is 
a man at the door. 

“ce Yes 2 79 

“How much?” 

‘““How much what?” 

“Why, bread.” 

“How much do we usually get ?” 





Hollowvead 


“It’s difficult to say, mother. You 
see, our course includes French, Flemish, 
Dutch, Basque, Norwegian— anv of 
course German.” 
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“Dunno. I'm new on this.” 

“Well, give me about half a yard.” 

“There you are. What did you 
think I was selling?” 

“Why, radishes. Good morning...” 

One of the things I find difficult 
about plain cooking is where to stop. 
In what one might call ballroom 
cooking it is seldom out of order to 
throw in at the last moment anything 
that specially hits the eye, such as a 
knob of grouse or a brace of truffles or 
a pint of cream, and indeed some of my 
greatest. successes have been scored 
with a bottle of port in one hand 
and a marzipan-gun in the other. The 
resulting mess will almost certainly 
be accorded high praise and earn a 
reputation for brilliant inspiration. 
But with plain cooking it is so easy 
to say too much. I have just added 
an eggspoonful of fish-paste to a quiet 
little salad I have knocked up for my 
invalid tray, and cannot help wonder- 
ing if I have perhaps committed an 
indiscretion. There is a woman at the 
door. 

“Does Major Uppuncle live here?” 

“By no means.” 

“T thought not, but I just wanted to 
make sure.” 

“Naturally.” 

“You know there’s a smell of 
burning ?” 

“T think it’s only something I put 
on my moustache.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon...” 

She was right though. It was the 
toast. That is another thing I find 
hard about plain cooking — timing. 
What is wanted in every kitchen is an 
automatic machine which does all that 
for you. You would simply press keys 
for the things you were going to cook, 
and when the machine had sorted it 
all out it would issue its orders in a 
well-oiled voice: “Turn the toast! 
Now put on the grill for the kidneys! 
Watch the milk! Eggs in!.. .” 

In the meantime we part-time 
workers must just go on doing our best 
to be nourishing but not pretentious. 

Eric. 
° ° 


Houp-la! 
“The year wears on. It will soon bring 
the authentic spring for the lambs.” 
Daily Mail. 
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When the sights 


are set on precision 





Every officer in the Services is familiar with the Webley Revolver, and in 
engineering circles it has long been regarded as a pattern of precision work. 
But nowadays the name Webley is associated with fine mechanism of 
many other kinds, such as the Aero Engine Pump Triple Driving Gear 
shown above. The gear is of a difficult section and demands precision 
craftsmanship throughout. An exacting job, but (as an engineer would 
say) it is ‘ right in Webley’s line ’. 





PRECISION ENGINEERS SINCE 1790 








WEBLEY AND SCOTT LIMITED, PREMIER WORKS, WEAMAN STREET, BIRMINGHAM 4 








FITNESS FOR 
PURPOSE... 


IN these days of restricted buying, - 
one worth-while truth learned is 
that the best is cheapest in the 
end. It. applies to guns and 
*planes just as much as to “shoes 
and ships and sealing-wax.” To 
electric fires, too! 

THE Ferranti Radiant Fire has always been the 
cheapest to use, though never the cheapest to buy. 
THE present restricted output of electric fires has 
*:, proved the inherent quality of the Ferranti Fire— 
its “fitness for purpose”—for thousands of pre-war 
models are still in use, bought by those whose sense 
of economy made them pay a little more for quality. 


FERRANTI 


Radiant Electric Fires 
FIRST « FOREMOST e HOTTEST 


Ferranti Ltd., Moston, Manchester, 10. 
London Office: Kern House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
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When Rotten Row was frequented 
by ‘all the talent, beauty and 
celebrity of London’, one went 
there to see and be seen. But on no 
account should one be seen smoking 
in the Row. 

Rules against smoking began to 
go out when Pall Mall de Luxe 
cigarettes came in. Cause and 
effect ? Well, we leave it to you. A 
trial of this celebrated cigarette 








vii 


is a very pleasurable experience. 

Pall Mall de Luxe cost 12/10d, 
a hundred, and we shall be happy 
to supply you at any Rothman shop 
or (post free) direct from head- 
quarters. Rothmans- Ltd. (Folio 
H17 ), 5 Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.1. 


DUTY-FREE parcels to Prisoners of War and 
H.M. Forces Overseas (including India). 
Ask for special order form which includes 
full particulars. 


Siobhimuen OF PALL MALL 


the best known tobacconist in the world 
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THE WORLD 


{iN 
HEMISPHERES 


GIANTS OF THE 


During this war modern construc- 


tional vehicles—the Bulldozer, 
Dumper and Scraper — have per- 
formed Herculean service. High- 
ways have been laid through 
primeval forests, airfields have been 
smoothed out of dense jungle, 
wildernesses have been cleared 
to make way for camps and town- 
ships... . all in spaces of time 
which, a few years ago, would have 
seemed quite unbelievable. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 


eAnother 





NEW WORLD... 


without the giant pneumatic tyre 
these specialised machines could 
never have developed their present 
degree of efficiency. No ‘ ordinary” 
tyre could operate under the con- 
ditions which heavy constructional 
work imposes. Goodyear pioneered 
and developed these giant tyres ; 
and the achievement of the future 
which will depend so much on giant 
tyres will serve as a reminder of 
Goodyear’s ceaseless quest for 
improvement .... 


GOODZ YEAR 


contribution to Progress 
















May we 
“in more 
continuate 
times 
strike off 


this score. 
of absence.” 
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help :— 
1. Keep 





correspondence 
Society at a minimum, and 


To MEMBERS of the 


Fund 


Most of our new-business: staff is on war 
service but the utmost will be done to main- 
tain the Society’s life assurance service. 


In two ways MEMBERS can do much to 


with the 


2. Either to us or to your agent, give 
introductions to likely new members. 


REMEMBER, we cannot now send anyone 
to urge you to increase your own life assurance 


—just DO IT WITHOUT BEING ASKED. 


Write to your agent or to the Secretary, 


Scottish Widows’ 
Fund 


Head Office: 9, St. Andrew Sq., Edinburgh, 2 








35 nears 


before Sir Rowland Hill's Penny 
Post came into operation in 
Britain (a system afterwards 
adopted by all other countries) 
the firm of Seager Evans was 
founded. Today, with 139 years 
of fine distilling to their credit 


TITITITINTIN 


SeacmRN 


& Full size Half 
= bottle bottle 


E EST? a 1805 
Md ALLAN 





they still produce the unrivalled J 





They’ve got more 
sauce up North! 





It’s Yorkshire Relish—the favourite 
to flavour it! Under the Govern- 
ment zoning scheme, both the 
Thick and the Thin Yorkshire 
Relish are available in Midland 
and Northern areas. 

“Down South” they’re not quite 
so fortunate because only one, the 
Thin Sauce—Yorkshire Relish— 
is obtainable for the time being. 


Yorkshire 


Controlled Prices : 
THICK - lid. THIN- 11d. & 1/344. 


Made by Goodall, Backhouse & Co. Ltd., Leeds, 
makers of famous sauces for 80 years. 
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‘oem 
BEAR 


BRAND 


HONEY 
The Premier Brand 


Obtainable only on your 
Preserve Ration 
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KERFOOTS 
MEDICATED 


PASTILLES 


embodying the 
manufacturing 


experience of 
eighty years 


MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH ‘ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd.’ 
Vale of Bardsley 
cashire 
Pi 








AERTEX 














THE BEAR HONEY CO. LTD, 
Branch of L. Garvin & Co.Ltd. 
ISLEWORTH, MIDOLESEX 






















Good, pure 
delicious food. /4 
A treat to eat }* 
-and easily 
digested 





ASK YOUR TAILOR fouse 


INTERLININGS 
ON YOUR NEXT SUIT 


lets your 
skin 
breathe 
ne? He Ea 
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RADIO 
RENTALS 


pee 
SERVICE 


SORRY! Owing to restricted supplies only a 
few sets are available in certain Provincial 
Towns. Enquire at Local Branch. Over 80 
Branches and Depots operating to ensure Free 
Service, Free , etc., to the for- 


Replacements. 
tunate half million who rely on Radio Rentals 
for their listening. 
Head Office : 92 Regent St., London, W.1 
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To sweep a chimney you must have 
a brush that will reach 





To clean teeth thoroughly you must 
have a Tek to reach every part of 
MADE IN ENGLAND 


every tooth 
Te TOOTHBRUSH 


ew 2/- Plus Purchase Tax 5° 
1/6 Plus Purchase Tax 4° 


pe Ms tieamee & JOHNSON 
(Gt. Britain) Ltd., Slough and Gargrave 


1.13 








RUB IN 








Fortunately, despite the present 
day conditions, countless sufferers 
are still able to enjoy that allevia- 
tion of pain which the use of 
ELLIMAN’S EMBROCATION 
brings in such a special measure. 
This UNIVERSAL remedy for 
RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
SCIATICA, STIFFNESS, ETC., 
is nw MORE PRECIOUS 
THAN EVER so please use your 
Elliman’s sparingly in order that 
all sufferers can continue to benefit 
from its use. 
From all chemists and stores. 1/5 & 2/2 
(including Purchase Tax) 


— man 
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for the GREATEST NUMBER 


Many are the humane calls made upon the ialiatted in heart. Few bene- 
factions, however, have such profound results as those given or 
bequeathed to The Royal Cancer Hospital. Tens of thousands of 
sufferers receive treatment here. Many are saved. But many more 
need urgent attention which only money can ensure. The ever- 
increasing cost of research into the cause and cure of this malignant 
disease alone is a big drain on our resources. Can YOU help in 
this great work? No single act of yours could do so much good 
to so many as a Gift sent NOW to Secretary :— 


The Royal 
Cancer ‘Hospital 


( FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD LONDON S.W.3 





mir MTT, at) TWN 
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a you take your 
doctor’s prescription to 
a registered chemist, you 
can be confident that it 
will be accurately dis- 
pensed by a fully qualified 
man—a Member of the 
Pharmaceutical Society. 
When your chemist 
recommends Euthymol 
Tooth Paste, you know 
that it is the established 
opinion of one whose 
training and experience 
have given him wise 

judgment. 


EUTHYMOL 


TOOTH PASTE 












Even to-day 
—no trouble 
to keep 
false teeth 
clean 


NO MATTER WHAT incon- 
venience you must endure in wartime you can still 
keep dentures perfectly clean and wholesome this new 
easy way. Simply place them in ‘Steradent’ solution 
while you rest. With its effective, harmless action it 
removes all film and stains, cleans every crevice, com- | 
pletely sterilizes false teeth. Try ‘Steradent’ yourself. 
You will be delighted with the healthy ‘feel’ of really 
clean dentures in your mouth. You can obtain ‘Steradent’ 
from all chemists. 


HOW TO DOIT = 


Half tumbler warm water. == : 
*Steradent’—the cap of thetin = Ys 
cf 





full. STIR. Steep dentures over- 
night. Rinse well under the tap. 


Steradent | 
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H.M. KinG GeorGeE VI. 






Makers of 


FINE SOAPS 


for Fifty Years 





| of fine soaps 
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H. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD, 
LONDON, W.s. 












Note these Facts 


Neuritishas one thing 
in common with Head- 
ache, Sleeplessness, 
Rheumatism, Tooth- 
ache, Colds and ’Flu: 
like them, it is safely and 
also speedily relieved by two 
tablets of ‘Genasprin’. 






























One cause of Neuritis is the 
abnormal stimulation of the 
nerves by substances formed 
during imperfect metabolism. 
The nerves become inflamed 
and irritated, and severe pain 
is the result. In cases of acute 
long-standing Neuritis you 
should, of course, consult a 
imi doctor, but in the meantime 
two tablets of ‘Genasprin’ 
taken in a little water can be 
relied on to reduce and even 
banish the pain. 


‘Genasprin’ is the absolutely 
pure, absolutely safe brand_of 
aspirin that will not harm 
im) heart or digestion. And fortu- 

} nately ‘Genasprin’ i$ one of 
the things for which it is no 
longer necessary to accept a 
substitute. Ask your chemist 
for it; he has it in stock in 
1/5d. and 2/3d. cartons. 


*Genasprin’ kills Pain 
quickly — time it! 
The word ‘Genasprin’ is the regis- 


tered trade mark of Genatosan Ltd., 
Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
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PERFUME HAIRBRUSH 
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Its Worth Waiting for! 


G.B. KENT & SONS, LTO., 222 REGENT STREET, LONDON W.!. 

















FOR BETTER SHAVES. 
SOLD BY NAAFI 








Here’s to 
Victory 
and Peace 
when she 
will ride 


her famous 


JAMES 


for pleasure ! 


Cycles, Autocycles, Motorcycles 





THE JAMES CYCLE COMPANY LTD. 
GREET - BIRMINGHAM 


fits because 
it’s tailored 


.... and all Kayser-Bondor 
stockings are full-fashioned 






















CLEANING—Clean the oven 
whilst it is still warm. Wipe 


off the grease, wash and 
finally dry. 
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Not we! 


Start using Forhans to-day. Don’t run the 
risk of sore or tender gums— inflamed gums 
—bleeding gums. Thousands of dentists 
recommend Forhans Brand Special Formula 
Dentifrice with its special anti-gum-infection 
ingredient. Don’t let pyorrhoea claim you asa 
victim. See your dentist 
at regular intervals. 











Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the special 
ingredient to 
prevent gum 
infection 


“JUST BRUSH 
TEETH WITH IT”... 


ON SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 










r Healthy dogs a 
make 
good companions 














Condition Powder Tablets 








| keep dogs fit 
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‘ASM,’ one of the engines specially 
developed for industrial use by 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., COVENTRY 





When you get that empty feeling your energy for the 
job is declining and your output will drop. You can 
revive your energy and ward off fatigue if you eat an 
occasional biscuit—the ingredients, wheat, sugar and 


| 


U—WRITES A LETTER—— 


a 


Wes SAILOR 








“T am sending you a small donation to 


express my appreciation of the good work you 


are doing in providing us with hostels and 
canteens. 


Our evenings ashore in the Royal Navy 
would be pretty boring and comfortless without 
somewhere to sit, and a clean and attractive 
place to sleep in. 


I should like to thank all your workers for 


~ the great work they are doing im _ servicing 


these establishments.” 


fat, are recognised as energy-creating foods. And what | 


is also important, they give a touch of variety to war- 
time diet. So take a few biscuits to your work — even 
though they are scarce they are still the best points value. 





cvs-89! 


A LEADING SEAMAN 


Out of his own scanty pay this sailor sends a 
donation to the Y.M.C.A. to mark his gratitude. 
Express your gratitude to the sailors, soldiers, and 
airmen for all they are doing and enduring for you, 
by sending a donation to the National Y.M.C.A. 
War Service Fund to-day. Money is urgently 
needed to carry on the Y.M.C.A. service to the 
men of all our fighting forces at home and overseas. 












THE NATIONAL Y.M.C.A. WAR SERVICE FUND 

(Revistered under the War Charities Act, 1940). 

President : The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Athlone, K.G., G.C.B. 
Acting-President 
The Rt. Hon. The Lord Mayor of London (Sir Frank Newson-Smith). 

Please send your contribution to the National Y.M.C.A. War Service 
Fund, 112, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1, or 10, Palmerston 
Place, Edinburgh, 12, enclosing a note of your name (and title) and 
address, so that your contribution may be acknowledged. 


The Y.M.C.A. would appreciate it if you would mention “Punch”’ in your note. 
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‘Tete: a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 


Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 


PR ee 
Es Yaa ess 
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making his cigarettes in an obscure room near 
Piccadilly, knew that their excellence had 
made him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch 
Cigarettes have been made to the same high 
standards as won the approval of that Eminent 


Personage and his friends; they are rolled of 


the very finest tobacco, for the pleasure of 


bes 


those whose palates appreciate perfection. 
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Mevewviteh. i 
BLACK AND WHITE < 


cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
me Flat 15 ior 2/3 - 25 tor 3/9 
aN 100 for 15/- 






ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD IN THEIR 100th YEAR 











6 m £11.2.6 
ea ut £11.14.3 


£11 «2.6 
£13..0.0 


tions extra 


cll .3. 
£10. 13 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Cjl 10 0 


London Telephone: Regent 6789 








Pruted in England by Messrs. 






Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20, Phoenix Place, Mount Pieasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly, witn one additional 














